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Memorabilia. 


ET us nail our colours to the mast once 
again. ‘‘In a bomb-battered and haie- 
poisoned world, as we see it in these years, it 
would be understandable if man became dis- 
couraged with himself. What is man, that 
he should call upon his brother to choose 
between slavery and death, should drop 
destruction into homes, into the shrines of 
aspiration, into the whole fabric of civilized 
life? When cruelty and terror sweep across 
our planet it is time to question whether the 
race of men is fit to live. Instinct answers 
that it is. Experience, in the whole story of 
the rise of thought and its organized expres- 
sion, is more logically reassuring. That man- 
kind can realize its highest needs, set up 
institutions to supply them and then make 
these institutions work effectively, nourishes 
our self-respect and nerves us to press on in 
human betterment. Not the murder of mil- 
lions nor the waste of inestimable property 
can destroy beneficent ideas. Especially is 
this true when such ideas are empowered by 
institutions. 

Is it bathos that the institution of which 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox was : gree. was 
the New York State Historical Association 
(New York History, Jan. 1942)? No, no 
more than that our little bark should run up 
his flag. What else are we fighting for than 
for all that is not ‘‘solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short ’’? 


THE April number of Etoniana must not be 

overlooked by writers of history, whether 
actual or imaginary. A fragment of a diary 
by Lord Metcalfe (1785-1846) gives us an 
Eton boy’s life for the month of March 1800 
(elsewhere we invite a reply to his irreverent 
criticism of ‘Il.’ xx, 285-317). An instal- 
ment of Praed’s letters to his sister runs from 
1 June to 9 Nov. 1817, and ‘ Eton under 
Keate: extracts from the Diary of Miss 


Margaretta Brown’ covers the period from 5 
May to 6 Dec. 1834. Praed is in difficulties 
over a sword and a hat for Montem. At first 
he will wear ‘‘ Papa’s court sword,’’ but in 
the end makes do with ‘‘an immense heavy 
long broadside,” thus ‘‘ avoiding singularity, 
for there was not one court sword worn that 
morning.” Unwillingly he buys a hat, but 
even that can be converted into an opera hat 
for papa. He had a frugal soul. 


MODERN Philology, November 1941, con- 

__tains three long articles, each of 
which will be found interesting. The 
author of the best of many books on Mrs. 
Piozzi entitles his article ‘The Authenticity 
of Anna Seward’s Published Correspon- 
dence ’: he establishes its unauthenticity. In 
later life she re-wrote and misdated her 
letters. Those written to Mrs. Piozzi were 
re-written in order to add passages hostile to 
Johnson. The wrong dates seem to have been 
filled in at random from undated drafts of 
the originals. Professor Edith Morley writes 
of ;Fanny Burney’s youngest sister Sarah 
Harriet, and prints sixteen long letters from 
he¥ to Crabb Robinson. The third long 
article is in French: ‘Marcel Proust et 
Robert de Montesquiou,’ by Robert Vigneron. 
There is also a bibliographical article by 
Prof. J. M. Osborn: ‘ Macdonald’s Biblio- 
graphy of Dryden: An Annotated Check List 
of Selected American Libraries’ (concluded). 

The number for February, 1942, contains a 
further instalment of Dr. R. W. Chapman’s 
investigations into the text of Trollope. The 
article is concerned with ‘ Ayala’s Angel,’ 
and has an incidental query for our readers: 
“Conceivably gates might mean the mouth of 
a glen, but I find no evidence of that.’’ 


““WOUR jar of Virginny will cost you a 

guinea,’’ wrote Kipling. It might be 
even more nowadays but the particular friend 
of those who are solitary or dissatisfied with 
life is not easily given up, as Lamb found 
out. Balzac wrote in ‘ La Cousine Bette’ of 
his sculptor who failed and turned critic :— 


Ul fumait, comme tous les gens qui ont ou des 
chagrins ou de I’énergie 4 endormir 


The same book mentions the day-dreams of 
‘enchanted cigarettes,’’ as Andrew Lan 
called them, a phrase which at one time ha 
a considerable vogue :— 


Penser, réver, concevoir_de belles ceuvres est ure 
occupation délicieuse. fumer des cigares 
enchantés, c'est mener la vie de la courtisane 
occupée A sa fantaisie. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
EXccENTRIC CHARACTERS OF THE Past. 


[t would be an easy matter to put together a 

book in praise of Covent Garden. A circle 
could be drawn around Covent Garden which 
would include a small area with more of 
literary, dramatic and strong human interest 
than any other spot in ancient or modern 
London. Peter Cunningham, whose book 
(the ‘Handbook’ of 1850) has never been 
equalled as a_ historical guide, thought 
Covent Garden the most attractive place in 
its varied history. J. T. Smith (“‘ Rainy 
Day Smith e made an’extensive and curious 
collection relating to Covent Garden, but 
alas! no one knows what became of it when 
Smith died in 1833. Other collectors have 
done much the same as J. T. Smith did, but 
still the full history of Covent Garden re- 
mains unwritten in the way it might and 
should be done. Covent Garden was the hub 
of London in the eighteenth century and there 
gravitated towards that centre an immense 
concourse of wits and men of genius who fre- 
quented the coffee-houses, wine and cider cel- 
lars, theatres, etc., such as has never hap- 
pened since. The crowd was a crowd of all 
classes. There were persons of the highest 
rank and there were, as well, beggars and 
suppliants without number, including a lot 
of eccentric characters, and it is chiefly with 
these last named that this article will try to 
deal. 

Charles Richardson, who at one time 
(circa 1810) kept the Piazza Coffee House, 
was one of the most intelligent, zealous and 
observant collectors of books and pictures to 
do with Covent Garden. One of the many 
special items which Charles Richardson pos- 
sessed was a large picture of Covent Garden 
Market. Richardson said that he_believed 
the picture had been painted by Hogarth. 
But this is doubtful. It was more probably 
painted by Pugh, a contemporary of Hogarth, 
who copied that great artist’s manner. The 
value of the picture which Charles Richard- 
son possessed be in the number of portraits 
of Covent Garden characters of whom we are 
glad to know anything we can. Many of the 
figures are those of well-known daily fre- 
quenters of the market and quite humble 
folk. Richardson, from his wide knowledge 


of Covent Garden, identified a number of 
figures and in many cases recorded their 
names (see Gentleman's Magazine, 1817). 

There was, as is well known, at one time a 
tall column in the centre of the garden (re. 
moved about 150 years ago). Around this 
column, and on its steps, many ‘‘ characters” 
would congregate. Richardson says, referring 
to his picture, 

On the steps of the column are two , an 
old man and a women singing ballads. Near them 
is a man in a red waistcoat serving out rice milk. 
On the left corner of the picture is an old couple 
whose names were Blake. Mrs. Blake is in the act 
of frying sausages and smoking. The Blakes sold 
fruit and vegetables. In the centre, seated by the 
column, with vegetables before her, is the figure of 
a very handsome woman well known by the name 
of “the Duchess.” She appeared to be extrava- 
gantly dressed, which was her general habit. Her 
second husband’s name was Wharton, and among 
her numerous admirers, it is said, was the eccentric 
and profligate Duke of Wharton. She died in 1778, 
at the age of 89. 

_Many stories are told of her. At a small 
distance is a figure standing fronting the 
church, with a number of empty cherry sieves 
on his head. This was George Carpenter, 
who, when a boy, obtained his living by 
carrying empty fruit baskets to the Strand 
waterside, and by practice he had acquired 
great dexterity so that he could take up a 
large number of baskets and shake off one, 
two or more, as required. Carpenter even- 
tually became master of the famous night- 
house known as ‘‘ the Finish.’”” The man in 
the Quaker-like dress on Carpenter’s left, was 
one Crow, who had, in his younger days, been 
coachman to the famous Duchess of Marl- 
borough, but was then collector of tolls for the 
market. The column, already referred to, 
which stood in the centre of Covent Garden, 
was a feature of great interest, and details of 
its being set up (taken from the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts) are given in Cunning- 


ham’s ‘ Handbook’ (1850), p. 143. A pam- 
phlet, ‘The Humours of Covent Garden,’ 
that states ‘‘ Upon the steps of the 


Cross there sit several old women who sell hot 
rice milk and barley broth.’’ The column 
stood on a pedestal raised on six steps of 
black marble. The whole was removed in 
June, 1790. There were two sets of women 
who sold rice milk, milk porridge, furmety and 
barley broth. One set sat upon the steps of 
the column, and the other lot took up a posi- 
tion near Russell Street. Almost every house 
in Covent Garden had its shoe-black. Each 
shoe-black boy carried a small tin pail, with 
slippers, brushes and blacking in one hand 
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and in the other a small shoe, and so armed 
he went up and down the street crying, 
“Black your shoes, your honour!” ‘Old 
Joe” was the first person who sold flowers in 
the Garden. His stand was at the corner 
within the enclosure then called Primrose 
Street, because it was the station of those who 
brought early primroses for sale to the 
Garden. It was opposite to Lowe’s Hotel. 

In the theatre it was the custom of the fruit- 
women to stand fronting the pit with their 
backs to the stage and their oranges and other 
fruit covered with vine leaves. (T. Davies, 
‘Dramatic Miscellanies,’ III, p. 464.) 

“Mary Williams was whipt yesterday at 
the cart’s tail thrice round Covent Garden 
Market for stealing oranges out of Mrs. 
Vernon’s greenhouse.’’ (Daily Advertiser, 
March 5, 1750. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century it 
was a common thing for thieves to dress as 
journeymen bakers, and to carry a small boy 
in their baskets into the market and the 
Piazza (where smart people walked), and for 
the boy to remove the best hats he saw and 
get away with them, selling them to a man 
who kept a stall not far off. 

Anyone possessing but a 
acquaintance with the works of Hogarth, 
which are saturated with the spirit of 
Covent Garden, realises how valuable that 
artist’s pictures are in throwing light upon 
the streets of London in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and their minor characters. The figure 
of Tiddy Doll, the famous gingerbread seller, 
has been perpetuated for us by Hogarth’s por- 
icture of the execution 
at Tyburn of the ‘ Idle Apprentice.’ Doll is 
in the forefront of the picture. This cele- 
brated seller of gingerbread, from his eccen- 
tricity of character and extensive dealings, 
was always hailed as the King of itinerant 
He tall, and he 

ected to dress like a of rank, always 
attired in a old-laced suit, ruffled shirt, 
laced hat with feather, white silk stockings 
and a white apron. He got his name of 
“Tiddy Doll’? by singing the fag-end of 
apopular ballad. He used to chant this song, 
in which scarcely any word was clearly articu- 
lated but the cant expression ‘‘ Tiddy Doll.’’ 
In Plate XI of ‘The Idle Apprentice,’ which 
is the scene at Tyburn, Tiddy Doll is in the 
front on the right and he is holding a round 
gingerbread in one hand and commending its 
good qualities. On the ground at his feet is a 

ket containing his stock of cakes. This 
stock is illuminated by four candles, the 
flames of which are surrounded by guards. 


superficial 


These candles show that the cake-seller had 
started out and taken his place at Tyburn 
before dawn on the execution day. Tiddy 
Doll was present at many fairs and on one 
occasion, when he was absent from London at 
a —— fair, there arose a rumour that he 
was dead and had been murdered. This gave 
rise to a Grub Street halfpenny account of his 
death and consequent wealth to its printer. 
Tiddy Doll’s real name was Ford. He died 
in 1731. It is stated on one good authority 
that there were two generations of Tiddy 
Dolls. Both were well known in Covent 
Garden. Tiddy Doll had many feeble imi- 
tators and the woman described in the lines 
which follow (taken from a child’s book of 
the period) must have been one of them. 

Tiddy Diddy Doll, lol, lol, lol. 

Tiddy Diddy Doll, dumplings oh ! 

Her tub she carries on her head, 

Tho’ of’ener under arm. 

In merry song she cries her trade, 

Her customers to charm. 

A halfpenny a plain can buy, 

A plum one costs a penny 

And all the naughty boys will cry 

Because they can’t get any. 

The musical notes of Tiddy Doll’s ‘‘ Cry ” 
are given in Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book,’ I, p. 
292. He is often referred to in the B.M. 
Catalogue of Satires, in Morley’s ‘ Bartholo- 
mew Fair,’ and in ‘Odds and Ends about 
Covent Garden’ and Gentleman’s Magazine, 
March, 1816, p. 230. 

G. A. Sala, in his book on Hogarth (1866), 
p. 62, in a chapter giving the atmosphere of 
Hogarth’s time, says: “‘ Mixed up among 
the beggars, costermongers and hucksters who 
lounge or brawl in and around Covent Garden 
. .. among the descendants and progenitors 
of hundreds of Tiddy Dolls and Colly Molly 
Puffs, among bailiffs prowling for their prey 
and cheats and gamesters from the back- 
waters of Covent Garden,” etc. This passage 
from Sala’s book makes an opportunity to 
bring in the name of one who has usually been 
bracketed with Tiddy Doll, viz. Colly Molly 
Puff, as another vendor of cakes and pies 
equally famous. Indeed, Colly Molly Puff was 
in some ways more famous than Doll, because 
he is twice mentioned in The Spectator, once 
by Addison in No. 251, and once by 
Steele in No. 362. Furthermore, he was 
depicted by Laroon and engraved by Tempest 
in ‘The Cries of London ’—quite a distinc- 
tion. In his picture he looks physically a poor 
creature and barely able to support his basket 
of pies on his head. Colly Molly Puff’s por- 
trait is included in Granger, vol. vi, and in 
the supplement to Caulfield. Referring to 
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Colly Molly Puff, Granger says that he had 
nothing at all striking in his appearance and 
he sang in a peculiar tone the cant words 
which passed under his name. He is believed 
to stand for the figure of the pieman in 
Hogarth’s ‘ March to Finchley.’ 

The “‘cries’’ referred to, and many more, 
used to be so much a part of the daily round 
in Covent Garden that Ned Shuter, the most 
humorous comedian of his time, frequently 
entertained an audience with admirable 
imitations of them. In Nollekens’ ‘ Life,’ 
Whitten’s edition, vol. i, p. 182, there is « 
good story. 


Did you ever hear Ned Shuter’s imitation of the 
London Cries? He was the most famous chap at 
that sort of thing; indeed so fond of it, that he 
would frequently follow people for hours together 
to get their cries correctly. I recollect a_ story 
which he used to tell of his following a man who 
had a peculiar “cry,” up one street, and down 
another, nearly a whole day to get his “ cry,” but 
the man never once cried; at last being quite out 
of temper, he went up to the fellow and said “ You 
don’t c-y; why the d— 4] don’t you cry?” The 
man answered in a piteous tone: “Cry! Lord 
bless your heart, sir, I can’t cry, my wife’s dead; 
she died this morning.” 

Shuter belonged to Covent Garden and in 
1756 lived at 2, Martlet Court, Bow Street. 
At the age of 12 he was potboy at the Queen’s 
Head, and he was so kind to the rats in the 
cellar that they would creep over him and he 
would carry them about with him between 
his shirt and his waistcoat and call them by 
their names. Shuter eventually went on to 
the stage. He was an admirable mimic. He 
lived with the famous Nancy Dawson, the 
hornpipe dancer. She died at Haverstock 
Hill, 27 May 1767. She is best remembered 
by a song about her of which the following is 
only a portion :— 

Nancy Dawson. 
Of all the girls in our town. 
The black, the fair, the réd, the brown, 
Who dance and prance it up and down; 
There’s none ‘like Nancy Dawson ! 
Her easy mien, her shape so neat, 
She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet, 
Her ev’ry motion is complete— 

I die for Nancy Dawson ! 
See how she comes to give surprise, 
With joy and pleasure in her eyes; 
To give delight she always tries, 

So means my Nancy Dawson. 
Was there no task t’obstruct the way, 
No Shuter droll, nor house so gay, 
A bet of fifty pounds I'll lay, 

That I gain’d Nancy Dawson. 

There was issued about the time of her 
death, 


‘The Jovial life, amorous exploits, and singular 


adventures, of the celebrated Miss Nancy Dawson, 
a cyprian singer and dancer, in the first circles of 
Old Drury and the Garden; containing a variety 
of anecdotes, theatrical, musical, eccentrical and 
unaccountable, of the most noted performers of her 
time, with her death and character. The whole 
forming a camera obscura or magic lanthorn of wit 
and humour.’ London, n. d 

one also had a volume to commemorate 

im: 

‘Ned Shuter’s Jests, or the Wit’s Banquet for 
1758, being a Collection of Repartees and 
Humorous Stories, not one of which were ever 
printed before. 8vo. 1758, 

There is a well-known print often repro- 
duced, called ‘The Covent Garden Morning 
Frolic.’ The artist was Louis Pierre Boitard, 
a native of France who married an English- 
woman and died in London in 1758. This 
print introduces a number of well-known and 
odd characters of the period and is much to the 
present purpose. It depicts a riotous early 
morning scene with Covent Garden Church in 
the immediate background. A crowd fills the 
garden space and in the foreground is a sedan 
chair in which is seated, asleep or drunk, a 
young woman believed to be the famous Betty 
Careless. On top of the sedan is a notorious 
man called Montague. There is a large mar- 
ket crowd all cheering. In front of the sedan 
marches, bareheaded, a famous squinting link- 
boy called Casey, without shoes or stockings. 
Casey was frequently arrested and confined 
for theft. He was eventually banished for 
stealing. Betty Careless, inside the sedan, 
was a female celebrity of Covent Garden. She 
was buried in Covent Garden, 22 Apr. 1752 
(see ‘ Printed Registers,’ vol. iv, p. 461). 

Justice Saunders Welch, who presided at 
Bow Street, used to say that Laroon (the 
younger), his friend Montague and their 
constant companion Casey, the linkboy. were 
the three most troublesome of all his Bow 
Street visitors. 

A. L. Humpareys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 

Theatrical words—(continued). 
1. Before the Curtain. 


A. The Management. 
(v) Advertising. 
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“And here follows his announce bill for 
that night.” 

1825. ‘ ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 54 (Pickering and Chatto, 1892, 
reprint of 1825 edition), | 

“Quill in a very short time afterwards, 

roduced the following announce bill.’’ 

1886 ‘The Stage Both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. ii, p. 
23 (Bentley, 1840), quoting letter dated 
7 March, 1836: 

“JT have ventured to trouble you with the 

rsual of my announce bill.’’ 

188 ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 54 
(1838) : ‘‘ Osbaldiston’s announce bill for 
the reopening of the City of London 
[Theatre] exhibits a powerful company 
of thirteen.” 

1821-(1851). 

(5). ‘Real Life in London,’ by 
Pierce Egan, vol. i, p. 103. Footnote. 
(Methuen, 1905, based on 1821 edition) : 

“The practice of adivertising and billing 
the town has become so common.” 

1855-(1884). 

(vbl. sb.) (2b). ‘ Journal 
of a London Playgoer,’ by Henry Morley, 
p. 130. (Routledge, 1866), quoting jour- 
nal of 29 Dec., 1855: : : 

“A vast posting-bill upon the hoardings. 


1838. 

Postinc-Boarp. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ “Actors 
by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 182 (1838) : 

“On a pair or two of posting-boards. 


Six-Sueet. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life of 
E. L. Blanchard,’ by Clement Scott and 
C. Howard, vol. ii, p. 500. (Hutchinson, 
1891), quoting diary of 27 Mar., 1880: 

“Besides being the first to print a six- 


sheet poster.”’ 
1880 


Sran Lerrers. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Random 
Recollections of an Old Actor,’ by Fred 
Belton, p. 215 (Tinsley, 1880) : 

“Mr. E. T. Smith did me the honour to 
place my name in star letters.’’ 

1825-(1895). 

Unpertne (v) (2). ‘The Life of an 
Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, p. 64. (Pickering 
and Chatto, 1892, reprint of 1825 ed.) : 

“A file of old play bills, which might do to 

bind, 
With only the play for next night— 

underlined.”’ 

. ‘Reminiscences of T. Dibdin,’ vol. 
ii, p. 189. (Colburn, 1827) : 

“The supposed Unknown’s romance of 
‘Kenilworth ’ was published ; and before 


I read it, I advertised, or what the actors 
call * underlined it,’ in my play-bills.”’ 
1832. ‘ Douglas Jerrold,’ by Walter Jer- 
rold, vol. i, p. 192. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1914), quoting ‘The English 
Figaro’ for Jan., 1832: 

‘‘ And straightway took the piece to Dru 
Lane, where it was instantly accepted, 
in the bills the next 

ay. 

1835. ‘The Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ 
by William Toynbee, vol. i, 
(Chapman and Hall, 1912), 
diary of 8 Oct., 1835: 

‘‘ Mr. Cooper said he had not seen the play 
of ‘Hamlet’ go off in such a way for 
years—it was expected in the theatre 
that it would have been underlined for 
repetition.”’ 

1838. ‘Actors by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 5 
(1838) : 

‘““ However, a new burletta is underlined 
for this week.”’ 


B. The House. 
(1) The Auditorium. 
1859-(1882). 

AMPHITHEATRE (4). ‘Twice Round the 
Clock,’ by G. A. Sala, p. 253. (Maxwell, 
1878, first published 1859) : 

‘The most energetic advocates of the 
merits of their own particular seats are 
the dwellers in the high-up amphitheatre 
or gallery.” 

1787-(No date). 

Box-Loppy (23 a). No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘Late Eighteenth Century ° 
Drama,’ by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 310 
(Cambs, Univ. Press, 1937) : 

““* The Box-Lobby Loungers,’ by Charles 
Stuart, was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre on 16 May, 1787.” 

1814. 

Dress-Box (2b). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Mem- 
oirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 2 
Mathews, vol. ii, p. 317. (Bentley, 
1838), dated 27 Oct., 1814: 

‘‘ His Cato on Tuesday to an empty house; 
many of the diress-boxes literally empty.”’ 

1838. Ibid., vol. ii, p. 14: 

““A door leading from the dress-boxes to 
the side scenes.’’ 

1840. ‘The Stage, Both Before and Be 
hind the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. 
ii. p. 88. (Bentley, 1840): 

“* Who sat in becoming state in the dress- 
boxes.” 

1831-(1845). 

Dress CrIRcre. 
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tures,’ by Frederick Reynolds, p. 93. 
1831) : 

“Vivid and one of his Temple fellow- 
students took their seats in the dress 
circle.’’ 

[‘O.E.D.’ has two dates for this word; 
under DREss, 1845, and under crRcue, 

1878. 

1859. 
Encernts. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ in this sense. 

‘Twice Round the Clock,’ by G. A. Sala, 
p. 252. (Maxwell, 1878, first published 
1859) : 
‘“‘ Opinions are divided as to the place in 
the enceinte of the magnificent theatre 


where the greatest enjoyment of the per- 
formance can be obtained.”’ 


Famity Box. Not in ‘0.E.D. ‘Twice 
Round the Clock,’ by G. A. Sala, p. 258. 
(Maxwell, 1878, first published 1859) : 

“There, in her family box, is the still 
beautiful marchioness.”’ 

1859-(1901). 

Favurevit. (Supp.) ‘Twice Round the 
Clock,’ by G. A. Sala, p. 253. (Maxwell, 
1878, first published 1859) : 

“* Be our election, however, the stalls. From 
those comfortable fauteuils let us explore 
the ample field.” 

1868? ‘ Hit and Miss,’ by F. C. Burnand, 
p. 4 (title page missing, but contem- 
porary with production). (Produced : 
Olympic Theatre, 13 April, 1868): 

Advertisement of Christy Minstrels at St. 
=" Hall. ‘‘ Fauteuils, 5s., Stalls, 


1898. ‘The Actor Manager,’ by Leonard 

Merrick, p. 57. (Grant Richards, 1898) : 
“To be able to lounge in a velvet fauteuil 
evening dress.”’ 


Front Box (14). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Garrick,”’ vol. i, p. 4. (Col- 
burn, 2nd ed., 1835), quoting letter dated 
28 Dec., 1741: 

“‘The front boxes, I believe, are the most 
commodious, and pray let us have one of 
them.”’ 

1830. ‘ Retrospections of the Stage,’ by 
John Bernard, vol. ii, p. 92. (Colburn 
and Bentley, 1830) : 

‘‘ And we consequently pretty well filled 
the front boxes.”’ 

1821-(+-1808). 

Green Box (+12). ‘ Real Life in Londpn,’ 
bv Pierce Egan, vol. i, p. 44. (Methuen, 
1905, based on 1821 edition) : ; 

“In getting a good ‘sitevation’ in the 


green boxes—going to Hampstead , . . iy 
a glass coach on a Sunday.” 
1826-(+-1818). 
Lattice (t-3). ‘ Recollections of John 
— vol. i, pp. 167, 287. (Colburn, 


‘“ The stage was deep, and it {the theatre] 
ad pit, boxes, lattices, and two gal- 
leries.”’ 

‘“‘The upper boxes, in a line with the two- 
shilling gallery, were called lattices.” 

[This is an Irish theatrical term. ‘ O.E.D, 
does not define the part of the auditorium 
concerned. | 

1844-(1853). 

Omnisvus [Box] (B. 2. a). ‘On the Stage, 
by Dutton Cook, vol. ii, p. 288 (Samp- 
son Low, 1883) quoting ‘ Quid pro Quo’ 
by Mrs. Gore (Produced: Haymarket 
Theatre, 18 June, 1844): 

- And swell the Bravos of the Omnibus.” 
1874. 

OrcHEstTRA Stati (4). Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘My Recollections,’ by Lord William 
Lennox, vol. ii, p. 108. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1874) : 

‘*A little before eight, I was ensconced in 
a snug orchestra stall.’’ 


Prr-Door (10). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Retro 
spections of the Stage,’ by John Bernard, 
vot. i, p. 45. (Colburn and Bentley, 
1830) : 


‘“Tt was his general practice to take the 

money at the pit-door.’’ 
1828. 

Prorerty-Box. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘Seven 
Years of the King’s Theatre,’ by John 
Ebers, p. 243 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 

“In this year [1825]... the terms 
existing in the property-boxes expired.” 

1828-(1875). 

Proscentum-Box (3). ‘ Early Nineteenth 
Century Drama,’ by Allardyce Nicoll, 
vol. i, p. 36 (Camb. Univ. Press, 1930), 
quoting ‘Paris and London’ by J. R. 
Planché. (Produced: Adelphi Theatre, 
1828) : 


a Diagonal View of the Stage of the 
Odeon . . . seen through the wings—the 
proscenium boxes, L.”’ 

1859. ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ by G. A. 
Sala, p. 254. (Maxwell, 1878—first pub- 
lished 1859) : 

“A review of the front rows of the stalls, 
and the occupants of the proscenium 
boxes.”’ 

1889. 


Proscentum Opentnc. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
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‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by Clement 
Scott and C. Howard, vol. ii, p. q 
footnote (Hutchinson, 1891), quoting 
‘The Theatre Magazine,’ May, 1889: 

“The proscenium opening is formed by 

ups of columns on either side of the 
rst proscenium box.’’ 
1825. 

Royat Box. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The Life 
of an Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, p. 255. 
(Pickering and Chatto, 1892, reprint of 
1825 edition.) : 

‘‘ Proteus felt highly pleased by having the 
honour of sttendiog His Majesty and 
suite to the royal box.”’ 

1831. ‘A Playwright’s Adventures,’ by 
igo. Reynolds, p. 278. (Longman, 

“Since, excepting wax candles on the 
stage, in the orchestra, and in the royal 
box, the rest of the theatre remained in 
total obscurity.” 

1858. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, vol. i, p. 
191 (Hutchinson, 1891), quoting diary of 
19 Jan., 1858: 

“At night to Her Majesty’s first festival 

rformance, Macbeth Phelps, royal box, 
ne sight, but otherwise direary.”’ 

1859. ‘Life and Times of Charles Kean,’ 
by W. C. Cole, vol. ii, p. 246. (Bentley, 
1859) : 

‘“A blasé public whose whole mind is 
absorbed by a royal box.”’ 

1874. ‘My Recollections,’ by Lord Wil- 
liam Lennox, vol. i, p. 77. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1874) : 

“And upon reaching the theatre dis- 
mounted, and followed the royal party 
into the ante-room of the royal box.”’ 

1705-(No date). 

Stpe-Box. No date given in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Perolla and Izadora,’ by Colley Cibber, 
Epilogue, p. 368. (J. Rivington, 1777). 
(Produced: Drury Lane Theatre, Dec. 
1705) : 

* “ (Hold! let me see—) the Chief are There 
and There {Pointing to the Side Boxes.” 

1789. ‘Late Eighteenth Century Drama,’ 
by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 11 (Camb. Univ. 
Press, 2nd ed., 1937), quoting Epilogue 
to ‘The Dramatist’ by F. Reynolds. 
(Produced: Covent Garden, 1789) : 

“Then the side-boxes, what delightful 

Rows 
Peers, Poets, Nabobs, Jews, and ‘ Pren- 
tice Beaux.’ ”’ 
1710-(1739). 


Stacr-Box. ‘Life of Thomas Betterton,’ 


by Charles Gildon, p. 13. (Gosli 
1710) : 


“An Abundance of odd Spectators, whom 
the Chance of War have enabled to crowd 

the Pit and Stage-Boxes.”’ 

1831. 

Urrer (I,i,d.). Notin‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons,’ by James 
Boaden, vol. i, p. 342. (Colburn and 
Bentley, 2nd ed., 1831) : 

“We now began to see dress company in 
the upper circles.’ 

1834. ‘The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. i, p. 
213 (Bentley, 1840), quoting announce- 
ment dated 26 Sept. 1834: 

““The prices of admission, therefore, will 

Dress Circle, first price 7s., second 

ig are 6d.; Upper Circle, first price 
., ete. 

1880. ‘An Actor Abroad,’ by Edmund 

_  Leathes, p. 155. (Hurst and Blackett, 
1880) : 

‘“ Running from the orchestra to far away 
back behind the upper circle, rising tier 
upon tier.”’ 

1889. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, vol. ii, p. 
635, footnote (Hutchinson, 1891), quoting 
‘The Theatre Magazine’ of May 1889: 

[In a description of the Garrick Theatre 
‘* The house consists of four tiers, pit an 


stalls, dress-circle, upper-circle and 
gallery.” 

1710. 

Upper-Gattery. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life 


of Thomas Betterton,’ by Charles Gildon, 
p. 15. (Gosling, 1710): 

‘* Because a few of the Upper-Gallery clap 
the loud Efforts of their Lungs.”’ 

1747. ‘Scanderberg; or, Life and Liberty, 
to which are added a List of all the 
Dramatic Authors, etc.’, by Thomas 
Whincop, p. 104. (W. Reeve, 1747): 

‘* And the Upper Gallery from Six Pence 
to a Shilling.” 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


((LOUCESTERSHIRE DIALECT. — The 
Spring number of The Countryman 
prints this as the twenty-second of their Ex- 
cursions in the vernacular—Gloucestershire : 

Evejar (goatsucker), mudstopper (nut- 
hatch), mum-ruffin (long-tailed tit), oxeye 
(creat tit), shepster (starling), twink (chaf- 
finch), veldeveer (fieldfare), tallut (hayloft), 
twychild (second childhood). These are taken 
from T. J. Hailing’s ‘Gloucestershire Dia- 
lect’ (Oxford Passage, Cheltenham). 
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9 
Readers’ Queries. 
ORD METCALFE’S ETON JOURNAL.— 
On Monday, 10 Mar. 1800, Charles 
Theophilus, afterwards Lord Metcalfe, 


. Governor General of India, wrote in his 
Journal at Eton :— 


‘“ Whole school-day; did some Homer. 
Mem.—These epic poets are very free in their 
ideas; for instance, in the 290th line of 
the Book @ yAcv Aeneas has got a stone in 
his hand in the act of throwing it at Achilles, 
who is rushing with his sword drawn on 
Aeneas ; but Neptune, who perceives destruc- 
tion impending over Aeneas, is determined to 
ward it off; accordingly addresses the other 
gods in a speech of sixteen lines, to which 

uno makes answer in one of nine; in the 
meantime, we must suppose the stone pendent 
in the air, and Achilles in the act of rushing 
forward, but both very complaisantly waiting 
till their godships have finally decided. Per- 
haps it would have been better to have intro- 
duced Minerva with her egis, turning these 
heroes into stone till the speeches were done 
with. To be sure, that would be comprehen- 
sible, whereas the other idea is so sublime as 
to be above weak understanding of us 


morials.”’ 
What do our classical contributors say ? 
A. E. D. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN’S RELATIVES.— 
Can any reader tell me how Newman was 
related to the Deane family? Ward mentions 
a Mrs. Louisa Deane, who was a cousin. 
Were the Deanes from Portsmouth? Was 
the name ever spelled Dean ? 


CuHaRLEs Durry. 


FREDERICK MONTAGU (1733-1800).—A 
sketch of this worthy appears in 
‘D.N.B.’, xxxviii (1894), p. 244, wherein it 
is stated that this mother, whose name is not 
given, was well-known in society after her 
husband’s death. She was an intimate friend 
of Mary, dowager countess of Gower, and also 
of Mrs. Mary Delany (née Granville) (1700- 
1788). The latter refers to her in her ‘ Corre- 
spondence’ as ‘‘ my Mrs. Montague,’’ thus 
distinguishing her from the more widely 
known Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Montagu 
(1720-1800). 
Frederick Montagu’s mother had a_resi- 
dence in Hanover Square, London, 60 it is 


said, and died 31 May, 1780. What was her 
maiden name? Who were her parents? 
Where may more — information con- 
cerning her be found? 

E. F. M. 


BOSWELL's ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON” (see 
ante pp. 136, 147, 176, 206, 209, 235).— 
(15) Auctioneers. Mrs. Thrale reported 
Johnson as having said that ‘‘ a certain cele- 
brated actor [Barry] was just fit to stand at 
the door of an auction-room with a long pole, 
and cry, ‘ Pray gentlemen, walk in’.”’ ‘ Life,’ 
ii, 349. Was it the custom of auctioneers to 
employ such an attendant or was this merely 
a flight of Johnson’s fancy ? 


L. F. 
(To be continued.) 


YARTER: WINN.—Particulars are desired 
' of the following medical practitioners of 
the last century: Samuel Carter, M.D., emi- 
grated to the United States about 1820; and 
James Michael Winn, M.D., who was at Har- 
ley Street, Marylebone, about 1840 or later. 


HORE-SIDE STREETS: ‘‘THE STADE. ’ 
—May I ask what is meant by the street- 
name ‘‘ Stade’’ which is found near the Fish- 
market in the older quarter of Folkestone, 
and also near the sea at Hythe. Is this word 
only used in coastal areas? 
QUERIST. 


HE TURL.—I shouldn’t wonder if the 
Turl is not unique, but I scarcely doubt 
that the most learned don would not have 
to ponder about it. At any rate, that narrow 
turn out of ‘‘ The High,” with its bold name- 
late, always gets me guessing in Oxford. 

ee did it originate, please ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


EDWARD TRELAWNY (1699-1754).—Can 

any reader tell me if there are any books 
available dealing with Trelawny’s career as 
Governor of Jamaica, particularly with espe 
cial reference to the small island of Rattan 
in the Bay of Honduras? A certain Capt. 
Thomas Eyre was posted as Chief Engineer 
— General Trelawny in 1748 or there- 
abouts. 


Rotherham. 


NTEFRACT LANE, LBEDS: 
‘ACCOMMODATION ROADS.”—Am 
I correct in assuming that Pontefract Lane, 
which commences near a church at junction 


Dorotuy GREEN. 
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— 


with Quarry Hill and York Road, Leeds, is 
the oldest route between Leeds and Ponte- 
fract, and was in general use prior to the con- 
struction of the (turnpike?) Hunslett and 
Low Road via Oulton? Does ‘‘Upper Accom- 
modation Road”’ and its continuation, ‘‘South 
Accommodation Road,’’ denote a former 
“accommodation ’’ track over one-time pri- 
vate land, that served as an approach to some 
outlying farm, a term so applied in other 
parts of England'? 
Aan B. ANDERSON. 


E BEAKER PEOPLE. — In Cecil 

Roberts’s ‘ And So to Bath’ he says that 
the great stones at Avebury were erected by 
the Beaker people who lived as long before the 
Druids as we live after them. What is known 
of them ? R.S 


Oxford. 


UDDER.—How can I discover when the 
fixed rudder first came into use? Is ‘t 
the archaeologists who could tell me? 


Woodstock. J. W.S. 


MEMORABLE LADY.’—” Spiral, 
the memorable lady terms our life ’’ 
wrote Meredith in one of his sonnets. Who 
was this ‘‘ memorable lady ’’ ? 
A. M. 


Cowley. 


AULIN HUGGETT PEARCE, SWIM- 
MING MASTER AND POET.—This 
writer was apparently living in Ramsgate in 
1843. What were the dates of his birth and 
death? Is there any truth in the claim made 
in several of his publications that he swam 
the Channel from Dover to Calais? Were 
any of his plays or operas produced in London 
or in Ramsgate ? ere is no notice of him 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Can ony of your readers 
give me details of his life? 
V. ve S. Prnto. 
Nottingham. 


VIZETELLY A.).—Author of ‘ Blue- 

beard,’ pubd. 1902. Biographical details 
are required. What relation was he to Henry 
Vizetelly, the London publisher, who was im- 
prisoned for publishing some of Zola’s books ? 


H. A. 


i? OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


Who first propounded the proposition: 
“Divide and rule’? Was it Julius Caesar? 

2. Who said “‘ The answer's a lemon”? What 
‘was the context, and what does it mean? People 
still use the expression. 

Ventnor, C. S. 


Replies. 


CHURCHES WITH ROUND TOWERS. 
(clxxxii, 191.) 


THERE is a good, summary discussion on 

the subject of church round towers in the 
late Dr. Cox’s ‘ English Parish Church’ (1st 
ed., pp. 235, 236). It is there suggested that 
they may have been constructed partly as 
places of refuge—a circular building is sup- 
posed to be easier to defend than a square, 
though there are several instances of undoubt- 
edly fortified square towers in the North of 
England—and partly because of the difficulty 
of obtaining good building-stone for quoins 
in the nei in which they occur; 
it is said that they are all built of flint or of 
sea pebbles. How ragged the angles of a 
square tower constructed of such material, 
but without quoin-stones, can easily become 
is well illustrated (unless it has been restored 
since I visited it in 1918) in the case of the 
Norman, or possibly even pre-Conquest, tower 
of Little Bardfield, Essex. Enquirer, how- 
ever, is mistaken in thinking that ‘‘ such 
erections were exclusively confined to this por- 
tion [i.e., Norfolk and Suffolk] of East 
Anglia, with the unique exception of the 
example South Ockendon,’’ in Efsex ; in 
addition to the last mentioned there are five 
other instances in Essex alone; whilst in the 
Ouse valley, in Sussex, there are three (at 
Lewes, St. Michael’s, at Piddinghoe, and at 
Southease), and in Cambridgeshire two (at 
Bartlow and Smailwell), together with a 
single alleged instance (though this I cannot 
trace or verify) in Northants (where splendid 
building stone abounds!). Formerly also 
there was an example in Surrey, at Tooting, 
and just possibly a second, at St. Nicolas’s, 
Guildford. Overwhelmingly the biggest num- 
ber, however, is found in Norfolk (one hun- 
dred and thirty); whilst Suffolk exhibits 
forty. As to their date, it is asserted by Dr. 
Cox (‘‘ Norfolk,’ in ‘County Churches,’ 
1910, I, 4-9, where there is another useful 
discusion of the subject) that ‘‘ a fair num- 
ber of these towers are of ninth, tenth, or 
early eleventh century construction, that the 
large majority are Norman, and that only a 
very few—a dozen at the outside—are of later 
date.”’ Thus, whereas Haddiscoe, Norfolk, 
is assigned by the late Professor Baldwin 
Brown to the reign of the Confessor, or per- 
haps some decades after (anyhow, I imagine, 
to the last half of the eleventh century, i.¢., 
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the so-called ‘‘Saxon overlap’’), Little Saling, 
Essex, is attributed in the Essex ‘ Inventory 
of Ancient Monuments’ (vol. i, p. 11)— 
where it is entered under the head of Bard- 
field Saling—to the first half of the fourteenth 
century. 


JosepH EK. Morris, F.s.A. 
Totnes, Devon. 


The round towers of East Anglia and the 
handful that exist elsewhere date from the 
twelfth century as a rule, or perhaps early in 
the thirteenth. The reason for their circular 
form is now usually believed to be the emin- 
ently practical one of avoiding the use of 
quoins, or the dressed stones necessary for the 
corners of a square tower. In East Anglia, 
om stone for this purpose would have to be 

rought a long distance, usually by water 
from Northamptonshire. By building a 
circular tower the local flints could be used 
throughout. 


F. C. 


ITH=AND (clxxxii. 126).—Bunyan’s 
words, ‘‘I, with others, were drawn out 
to go,”’ are cited as an example of slackness 
in writing. It is of some interest to notice 
that this piece of slackness is not confined to 
English. In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 
165, we read “AAX’ pév 
Awy and Thucydides has Anp- 
oubevys peta ... orévdovTat 
(3, 109). The usage is not common 
in Greek, but in Latin Roby quotes 
it from Sallust and Livy. Weise finds 
it once in Caesar, ‘‘ Ciciliensis legio coniuncta 
cum cohortibus Hispanis in dextro cornu 
_— erant’’ (B.C. 4, 1, 8), seldom in 
icero, often in Cato, Sallust, Livy and 
others. I have noted in Ovid, ‘‘Fecit amor 
subitas volucres cum paelice regem,’’ and 
Walter Map has ‘‘clipeo cum hasta rejectis.’’ 
Postgate deprecates ‘‘ an irrelevant imputa- 
.tion upon an idiom found in more than one 
cultivated speech.” I have not noticed it 
discussed in Fowler’s Dictionary, nor by Jes- 
rsen, who would be sure to approve of it. 
et 1 cannot like Crabbe’s line, ‘‘ Pain mixed 
with pity in our bosoms rise ’’; here the inter- 
vening plural ‘‘ bosoms ’’ may be held partly 
responsible, a common feature of Elizabethan 
syntax. 
HIBERNICUS. 


()UDEST INHABITED HOUSES (clxxxii. 
177, 237).—By the side of the River Ver, 
on the outskirts of St. Albans (Hertfordshire) 
there stands a quaint eight-sided half- 


timbered house known as The Fighting 
Cocks Inn, or Ye Old Fighting Cocks 
which is reputed to be one of the oldest in. 
habited houses in the country, not only in 
Hertfordshire. It is said to have originally 
served the purpose of the Abbey boat house, 
and stands near a deep pool in the river stil] 
named “ Fishpole.’’ It is also stated to have 
been formerly used as a monastic fishing lodge. 
At one time it was a local centre for cock- 
fighting, hence the name as an inn. The 
parlour at the side is built on the site of the 
former cock-pit. 

The city of Lincoln contains several small 
twelfth-century domestic buildings, such as 
the celebrated Jew’s House, John of Gaunt’s 
Stables and Deloraine Court. Of the thre 
Jews’ houses at Lincoln, that of Aaron the 
Jew, reputed wealthiest Jew of his time, has 
been described as the oldest dwelling-house in 
Europe. The one on the left of the steep hill 
as you ascend to the cathedral, etc., has a fine 
circular-headed doorway. Moyses Hall at 
Bury St. Edmunds has been described as the 
oldest house in Suffolk, but I am uncertain 
whether anyone permanently inhabits any 
part of the premises, though the ground floor 
is, or was, open for public inspection during 
certain hours in daytime. I have heard about 
a little Norman house at Shoreham-by-Sea, 
Sussex, called ‘‘Marlipins,”’ once belonging to 
the Prior of Lewes. ‘‘ Blagroves ’’ at Barnand 
Castle. County Durham, is certainly of re 
spectable antiquity, but I do not know whether 
the caretakers actually reside on the premises. 


TURISTO. 


[NIVERSAL METAPHORS (clxxxii. 
177).—The association of horns with 
cuckolds is thus referred to by Coleridge: “I 
question whether there exists a_ parallel 
instance of a phrase, that like this of ‘ horns’ 
is universal in all languages, and yet for 
which no one has discovered even a plausible 
origin.” 
R. H. 


PATHS AND  ALLEYWAYS: 
DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS 
Sete 206).—Quaint passages leading from 
igh Street, Shrewsbury, are called ‘‘shutts” 
by Salopians. Paths between houses and 
gardens—remains of old field-paths, go by 
the name of ‘ gullies’? in the Halesowen 
district, west of Birmingham. With refer- 
ence to Chewar, in Buckingham (at last refer- 
ence), earliest spelling discovered of this word 
anywhere is Cherhera (thirteenth century). 
It has been quoted as in documents of Wil- 
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liam de Granville in Turlee’s ‘ History of 
Durham.’ The Broad Chare in Newcastle 
upon-Tyne occurs in an advertisement in 
London Gazette 1707. ‘‘The lower streets and 
chares or alleys are extremely narrow”’ is a 
reference in Pennant’s ‘ Tour of Scotland, 
1790. 

TOPOGRAPHER. 


In Rotherham there is a long narrow alley- 
way named the Narrow Twitchell. This alley 
ran formerly from the Crofts to Rodger Lane, 
now called Hollowgate. Rodger Lane was 
once the main track for pack horses leaving 
Rotherham for the South. 

Dorotuy GREEN. 


To the interesting list of local terms given 
by Querist may be added that of ‘‘ Fold,’ 
which denoted a number of narrow streets or 
alleys in old Wolverhampton, e.g. Townwell 
Fold, Bennet’s Fold, Wheeler’s Fold, Mitre 
Fold, etc. 

I have heard the word ‘‘ Twichel ’’ used in 


Derbyshire. 
G. S. Hewins. 


In amplification of Querist’s list of alley 
names, may I quote the “ slips’”’ of Bromley 
(Kent), e.g. College Slip—cp. the Slype of 
St. Albans Abbey and of Worcester? The 
“Scores”? of Lowestoft ’’ would also come in 


this category. HE 


(Now IN MIDSUMMER (elxxxii. 221).— 
I have a diary for the year 1804 in which 
Margaret Pitt of Lychett Minster, near 
Poole, Dorset, has recorded a number of 
interesting incidents, among them being the 
entry for Friday, June 8 (alas not mid- 
summer day !) that ‘‘ This day was snow and 
sleet at Wimborne.’’ Another entry which 
may interest Mr. De Castro reads as follows : 
Sunday, Jan. 22: “This day mv snowdrops 
in the front of my house were in full bloom, 
I never saw such a thing before 1804.” 


A. J. H. 


On Troédos, a mountain in Cyprus, as in 
many other mountains, snow remains on the 
ground throughout the hot summer in places 
screened from the direct rays of the sun. 


Savar. 


TINIES IN 1797 (clxxxii. 206, 250).— 
A mutiny broke out during the night of 
%/26 May, 1797, among the Royal Artillery 
at Woolwich; a party of the Light Horse 
Volunteers of London and Westminster pro- 
ceeded to Woolwich the following morning, 


but their services were not required, as the 
matter had been settled. A full account 
appears in ‘An Historical Record of the 
Light Horse Volunteers of London and West- 
minster,’ by J. N. Collyer and J. I. Pocock. 
London ; 1843, pp. 92-95. 


H. C. Carpew-Renpte. 


AMERICAN SONG BIRDS (clxxxi. 34). 

—Experts consider the Hermit Thrush 
(Hylocichla Cuttata Pallasi) the best singer 
of American birds. Read Walt Whitman’s 
‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed.’ 
S. P. Cheney in ‘Wood Notes Wild’ has 
attempted to describe the song by musical 
notation. Part of the song is thought to be 
supersonic, i.e. the notes are too high to be 
audible to the human ear. 

Another favourite is the Veery, Wilson’s 
Thrush or Tawney Thrush (Hylocichia 
Fuscescens Fuscescens). See Henry Van 
Dyke’s poem ‘ The Veery.’ 

Both of these species are similar in appear- 
ance to the Song Thrush (T'urdus ericetorum 
ericetorum) of England. 

In the southern United States the Mocking 
Bird (Mimus Polyglottos Polyglottos) is 
popular. Its repertory is most varied, much 
of it being mimicry. Like the Nightingale, 
the Mocking Bird sometimes sings in the 
middle of the night. 

The Bobolink often sin; 
something like the Englis 
William Cullen Bryant 
Lincoln.’ 


while flying, 
Skylark. Sce 
s poem ‘ Robert of 


Davot. 
Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 


I recommend especially to the attention of 
Curious the song of the Catbird in Spring 
when he is ‘‘ courting.’ 

The Catbird and Mocking Bird belong to 
the same family, and are mimetic, but w 
the Catbird is making love, he is hard to beat. 

There are several Thrushes who have lovely 
songs, the Wood and Swamp and Hermit 
Thrushes. Also the Song-Sparrow, who 
ushers in the Spring. 

ConsTANcE WILLIAMS. 


LOCKS OF HAIR (clxxxi. 49, 94, 150, 

208, clxxxii. 40).—Evidently 
young men as well as young women ex- 
changed locks of hair as a_ token of 
esteem. In 1798 when Thomas Campbell 
believed himself about to set sail for America, 
he wrote to his friend, James Thomson: 
‘* Send me a lock of your hair, and I will 
have it set in the most precious stones—at 


least that I can afford.’’ (See ‘Life and 
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Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ by William 
Beattie, i, 222.) 

It may be of interest to note that the 
Cornell University Library possesses two locks 
of William Wordsworth’s hair; these are not, 
however, set in any way. 

C.D. 


HE DRAGON-FLY IN 
(clxxix. 84, 157; clxxxi. 207, 293).— 
Another Victorian who mentions the dragon- 
fly is Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Sce her 
poem, ‘A Musical Instrument.’ 


D. 
PEAKING FIGURES (clxxxi. 344; 
elxxxii. 12).—In Samuel Butler’s 


‘Erewhon,’ the traveller comes upon several 
statues which make menacing although in- 
articulate sounds. These statues have a sort 
of organ pipe built into their heads, ‘‘ so that 
their mouths should catch the wind and 
sound with its blowing.’’ See pp. 44-46, 
Everyman’s Library Edition. 
C. D. 


ORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxii. 65, 
124, 179, 196).—When I was at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1878 (anyhow, before 
1881), I saw ‘Henry V’ performed at the, 
then, new theatre; which at a later date 
became the property of the Church of Scot- 
land, and used for various purposes, one of 
the most important being its use for the 
Annual Assembly of the Church. 

Barry Sullivan (1821-1891) was the King. 
The finest scene I ever saw on any stage was 
the entry of the King into London, after 
Agincourt. The procession was a long one, 
with the King, many knights, etc., on horse- 
back. I think that at that time, the stage 
was the largest in the United Kingdom. 

The next time I saw horses on a theatre 
stage was about forty years ago, in 
London, when, if my memory is correct, Tree 
took the part of Richard II. Bolingbroke and 
others appeared on horseback in the lists at 
Coventry. I think that the late Oscar Ashe, 
as Bolingbroke, entered on a white horse, and 
it became frightened, slipped, and its rider 
came off. If it was not on this occasion, it 
was certainly on another, round about the 
same period. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“TOUT”: A DIALECT WORD (elxxxi. 

147, 179, 223).—Halliwell in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
gives ‘‘ Dout. To do out; to put out; to ex- 
tinguish. Douted, dead; var. dial. ‘The 


LITERATURE 


Pocket Oxford Dictionary,’ 


Pock 1934, gives 
Glim, n. (sl.). See Dowse (foll.) ‘* dowge 
douse, v. t. andi... Throw water over, 


drench . . . extinguish (light; d. the gli 
sl. put out the light). glin, 
HERBERT SovutHam, 


SWAN SIGNS FOR INNS (clxxx. 298, 349 

et seq.).—The Swan and Castle Hotel 
Buckingham (at first reference) was formerly 
known as the White Swan. See the brochure 
‘Romance of a Hotel Sign,’ issued by the 
management about six years ago, and printed 
locally ; also Harrison’s Leisure Hour Note 
on Historical Buckingham. 

There is another licensed house called the 
Swan and Castle Inn, in Lower Street, Quain- 
ton, near Aylesbury, also in Bucks (see Plan 
of Village in Historical Monuments Commis 
sion Report, Buckinghamshire, North, 1913). 


Nortnu Bucs. 


WATERFALLS (clxxxii. 221).—The highest 
in Scotland are the Falls of Glomach, 
between Balmacara and Invercannich, which 
descend some 300 feet in a very short distance. 
The next are the famous Falls of Foyers, near 
Fort Augustus. Corra Linn—one of the Fal's 
of Clyde—is about 90 feet high, and, of 
account of the large volume of water and its 
situation, is worthy of the place of being the 
largest fall in Scotland. 
James SEron-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle Douglas. 


DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT 
(clxxxii. 156, 173, 223).—It may be of 
interest to your readers to know that in Spain 
a witch was burned as late as 1781. (See Tick- 
nor’s ‘ History of Spanish Literature,’ Vol. 
iii, p. 238.) 
JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
HOROUGHFARE NAME: TONTINE 
STREET (clxxxii. 192, 235).—Mr. 
C. Tynpatt wrote a short story 
entitled ‘ The Tontine’ which was published 
in The Folkestone Herald about 1904 or 1905 
and which explained the origin of the Folke 
stone Tontine Street in this way: An old 
sailmaker, who in the early years of the nine 
teenth century had acquired a certain amount 
of money, invested it in land, including “a 
long strip on the south side of the old Pent 
stream, which is now covered and runs down 
the centre of Tontine Street.” Wishing his 
youngest son to inherit his property he left 
| each of his sons an equal share, without 
| power to sell or dispose of such share, and on 
| the death of each his share was to be divided 
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among the survivors, so that the last survivor 
(who the old man hoped would be the 
youngest) would thus inherit the whole pro- 


TT Lave no reason to think this other than 
fiction, although Mr. Wutcxo was fond of 
blending fact and fiction in his writings, and 
being a resident of Folkestone at that time 
may well have picked up some old tale from 
the fisherfolk. Could not the name have 
originated from a partnership in real estate 
based on the principles of Tonti? The Folke- 
stone ficherfalk had many associations with 
the other side of the Channel, both financially 
and by kinship, and I imagine that Tontines 
are the kind of semi-gamble that would appeal 
to small French investors, 
L. M. W. 


There is an inn called the Tontine at Iron- 
bridge, Salop, and the thoroughfare which it 
fronts is called Tontine Hill. 

G. S. Hewins. 


ALSE DAWN (elxxxii. 192).—Although I 
have slept out-of-doors a good deal, both 
in the British Isles and in many European 
countries, I have never noticed any ‘‘ faint 
illumination of the heavens ”’ before the dawn, 
although it is quite true that in the early 
hours all birds and animals (and humans, 
too, sleeping under the sky) awake momen- 
tarily and stretch themselves before sleeping 
again. This phenomenon was, I think, noted 
by R. L. Stevenson. I have never discovered 
any satisfactory reason for this. __ 

The true “‘ false dawn ’’ or lightening of the 
skies belongs, I believe, to more southern lati- 
tudes. Does not Omar Khayyam refer to this 
when he writes of ‘‘ Dawn’s left hand ’’? 


L.'M. W. 


“PORSTAL”’?: FOUR WENT WAYS” 
(clxxxii. 207).—In Essex the equivalent 
of Four Went Ways is Four Wants (Wonts, 
Wantz) Way. In the parish of Dagenham 
there was a crossroads so named about a mile 
north of the village, with a farm known as 
Wonts Farm nearby. Concerning this latter, 
Geo. E. Tasker in ‘ Country Rambles around 
Romford, Hornchurch and Upminster ’ (1911) 
states: ‘‘ The name is doubtless derived from 
the A.S. wunian or won—to dwell; and from 
the colloquial expression ‘ four-wont way,’ a 
place where four roads meet, therefore Wonts 
Farm is the dwelling at four cross ways.” 
Is it not more likely that it derives from 
the A.S. wendan, the root of our English word 
“wend 


Another Four Wants Way is referred to by 
Tasker—the crossroads by the church at U 
minster, but it will be noticed that even in 
1911 this name had dropped into disuse: 
‘* Upminster has many picturesque spots, and 
one of them is walsehiely here where 4 ways 
meet (or the four-wont way as it was at one 
time called) with the corners occupied by the 
old church, the ‘ Bell Hotel,’ the whlibpleitie 
shop, and! the garden of the corner house, and © 
the whole set round by a ring of trees.”’ 

Upminster has been suburbanised since 
then, and I imagine the last traces of the old 
usage completely obliterated. 

Bartholomew’s ‘ Survey Gazetteer of the 
British Isles ’ (1932) mentions a hamlet called 
The Four Want Ways, one mile South-East 
of Aldenham in Hertfordshire, but curiously 
enough this hamlet is not marked on the one- 
inch Ordnance Survey map of that district. 


L. M. W. 


NN NAMES: ‘‘ THE OLD HOUSE AT 
HOME”; “THE HOLE IN THE 
WALL”? (clxxxii. 206).—In connection with 
the hamlet on the Wye called Hole-in-the- 
Wall it is significant that Bartholomew’s 
‘ Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles ’ (1932) 
describes this place as a cave on the river Wye. 
I spent a night in this hamlet some years ago 
but did not hear of any cave, and it would 
interesting to know if such a natural feature 
does exist there, 

As a public house name, “ Hole-in-the- 
Wall’ is not uncommon; the London Post 
Office Directory, 1941, lists three in the area 
served by that directory—at 1, Old Gloucester 
Street, W.C.; 202/6 Borough High Street, 
S.E.; and la, Mitre Court, E.C.2. The 1942 
Directory omits the last mentioned. 

Could it not be possible that as an inn sign 
‘© Hole-in-the-Wall ’’ may literally mean an 
inn built in the thickness of a city wall? 


L. M. W. 


SANDALWOOD (clxxxi. 360; clxxxii. 26, 
41, 224).—The name comes from the 
Persian Chandal, in turn derived from the 
Sanskrit name for the tree Chandana. 


Savar. 
OURCES WANTED (clxxxii. 221). 2. Dickens, 
‘The Chimes, 2nd Quarter.’ 


“O let us love our occupations, 
Bless the squire and his relations, 
Live upon our daily rations [how apt] 
And always know our proper stations.” 
But was it original with Dickens? 
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The Library. 


On Foot; An Anthology selected by Hugh 
(Oxford University Press, 


MEASURING 6 inches by less than 4, 

this booklet can be carried easily by 
the walkers whose art it celebrates by a catho- 
lic selection of verse and prose. Just as we 
hope on an ideal walk not only to see good 
scenery but also to sary new and amusing 
companions, so we find here some pleasing 
and unexpected authors. Thus Wilkie Collins 
describes Kynance Cove, one of the best 
things we have seen in years of rambling, and 
the Lake climbers include Mrs. Radcliffe, 
who is able to regard Bassenthwaite as an 
“elegant ’’ lake. It is quite right to read 
and mark all sorts of opinions. The Alpine 
section shows that women are capable of 
sharing the trials of the serious climber. He 
or she may well prefer danger and an ice-axe 
to the tedium we recall of pressing roped for 
the best part of an hour through deep “snow. 
Hazlitt’s habit of walking alone is not to be 
commended, for accidents can happen to the 
best-regulated legs and minds. 

Dorothy Wordsworth had the courage to in- 
sist against a monitory aunt on her rambling, 
and her prose is much better than her 
brother’s. We found his ‘Guide through the 
Lakes ’ disappointing. Leslie Stephen is wel- 
come; he is always at his best on the moun- 
tains. But anything like ‘‘ bagging peaks ” 
is of less importance to the world of walkers 
than a ‘“‘maamble’’ which admits ample 
leisure and special knowledge 7 one of the 
party. The way up to Easedale Tarn is much 
more engaging than the easier ascent of Snow- 
don, now done by motor-cycles. Close to the 
top of Helvellyn a spring of very cold water 
gushes out which the Brains Trust does not 
know. 

Mr. Macdonald has produced such a variety 
of good things that we forgo the reviewer's 

rivilege of proposing passages he misses. 
We will only add the stoical exercise in 1827 


of a great and harassed writer :— 

He walk’d and wrought, poor soul ! What then? 

Why, then he walked and wrought again. 
BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Catatocug No. 88 issued by P. H. Muir 
for Exx1n Matuews Lop. is in two parts, the 
first ‘A Small Continental Library ’ and the 


second ‘ The Eighteenth Century Lib: 
Bibliegreghical 

ear’ persuade, if they do not yet com 
him to denude his shelves of their faded 
monies, and prepare for eventual contraction § 
to less spacious quarters. He seeks to comfort 
himself with the reflection that bibliography 
and he have done what they could to help 
each other, and that for the future he may 
make shift with modern books and publig 
libraries.’”’ 

The Foreword from which we quote is 
signed W. C.” 
_ We mention first those items with the most_ 
interesting bibliographical annotations: 


‘Lord Buchan’s Essays on Fletcher of Sak 
town and the poet Thomson,’ 1792 (£2 2s.) 5 at 
includes what is presumably the first prin 
of Burns’s ‘ Address to the Shade of James 
Thomson.’ ‘ Poems supposed to have been 
written at Bristol,’ third edition, 1778 (81 
8s.): the first edition to include Tyrwhitt 
Appendix, which by disclosing the sources of 
Chatterton’s archaisms proved the nature of 
the fraud; another edition, 1794 (£1 10s.) 
the first to include Coleridge’s ‘ Monody ’ (666 
ante, 127). Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of 
Poems ’ in three volumes, 1748, second edition 
(£2 10s.): in it the final form of Shenstone’s 
‘Schoolmistress’ was first printed. Soames 
Jenyns’ ‘ Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil,’ fourth edition, 1761 (14s.), 
with an additional preface, printed here for 
the first time, in answer to Johnson’s review. 
‘ Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instr 
ments under the hand and seal of William 
Shakespeare,’ including the ‘ Trem of 
King Lear’ and a small fragment of ‘ Ham 
let,’ from the original MSS. in the ion 
of Samuel Ireland, 1796 (£8 8s.), and ‘ Am 
Authentic Account of the Shaksperian MSS, 
ete.,’ by W. H. Ireland, 1796 (£3 5s.): the 
second a sensational sequel to a sensational 
forerunner, Ireland confessing explicitly a 
abjectly to the pitiful fraud. The following 
are first editions of books whose titles are 
better known than their contents: Johm 
Armstrong’s ‘Art of Preserving Health 
(16s.): Dyer’s ‘The Fleece’ (£1); Glovers 
‘ Leonidas ’ (14s.); James Harris’s ‘ Hermes 
(14s.); Mason’s ‘Caractacus’ (128); 
Psalmanazar’s ‘ Historical and Geographical 
Description of Formosa’ (£2); and Richard 
Savage’s ‘The Wanderer’ (18s.). 
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